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DIXON 


“BEST” COLORED 
PENCILS 


WITH HEAVY CRAYON LEADS 
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In 36 (dry) blending colors, shades, tints, each pencil is 
finished in same color as its “lead”. Dixon “Best” Colored 
Pencils, with the famous strong Dixon “Best” colored leads 


of satin smooth, even texture, are recognized as unrivalled 


in color and durability. 


Wood sculj 

The finest type and most widely accepted colored crayon ' Hunter, 
Caté (1834 
pencil. Used extensively by architects, artists, draftsmen eae 
of Fine 


and engineers for drawing, sketching, drafting, map color- 


ing, checking, and for marking blue prints, drawings, etc.; 


safe to use—smear not—neither do they run or fade. Editors 
Brilliant and permanent colors. on 
Assistant 
Order Dixon “Best”? Colored Pencils ™ 
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Wood sculpture, entitled The 
‘Hunter, by Jean-Baptiste 
(été (1834-1907) as shown in 
he exhibition ‘‘Arts of Que- 
vec” at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts this August. 
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OIL FILMS 


Search Unending—Oil for Canada—A 
Mile Below the \/heat—Underground 
1129—these entertaining and educa- 
tional films were produced to document 
the many significant developments in 
the oil industry in Canada. In 16 mm 
color, with sound, they are available 
from company offices, provincial 
departments of education, and regional 
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THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


EXHIBITIONS 


September 26th October 26th 


BERTHE MORISOT AND HER CIRCLE 


Paintings from the Rouart Collection, Paris 


FIVE CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTERS 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


When you paint you give a good deal 
of thought to careful mixing. Whatever 
variations you want in the mixed colour, 
you assume and expect that the tube of 
(say) Flake White you pick up is itself 
consistent—as perfect as the last tube. 
Rowney saves you worry by ensuring a 


perfection that comes from constant 
consultation with practical painters; 
from frequent tests; from thorough 
records; from unremitting research. 
And behind each process there is a 
century and a half of experience in the 
making of oil paints. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sole Canadian Representative 
A. R. DAVEY COMPANY, 36-38 WELLINGTON EAST, TORONTO 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS for Teachers 
and ART CLASSES 


The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, is ‘ ART » 

now cooperating with the faculty of Education of the 

University of Alberta by giving the shop courses required in Sept. 29, 1952 to May 22, 1953 
the programme leading to the degree of B.Ed. in Industrial 
Arts. This programme extends over four years during the 


A variety of courses in Commercial 
Art, Fine Art, Applied Art, Craft- 
work, Pottery and Ceramics. Part 


first three of which shop courses are given at the Institute. time students may work with day 
Professional subjects are given at the Calgary Branch of students in regular class periods and 
the Faculty of Education. Final year is given at the Faculty obtain credits. Evening classes also 
of Education, Edmonton. conducted. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET GIVING FULL DETAILS 
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Whether you are an amateur or 
professional .. . painting for pleasure or 
profit... you will find Winsor & Newton 
quality oil colors, water colors and 
brushes ideally suited to your needs. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LIMITED 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible 


art organizations in Canada a well established 
service of travelling exhibitions. The following 
new exhibitions are available this season: 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF FINLAND 


Paintings, sculpture, graphic and applied arts including ceramics, glass and textiles 


FIVE CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTERS 


Robert Colquhoun, William Gear, Josef Herman, Ben Nicholson, Matthew Smith 


MODERN GERMAN ART 


j Paintings, prints and drawings by Barlach, Grosz, Hofer, Kandinsky, Kirchner, 
' Kokoschka, Kollwitz, Lebmbruck, Pechstein and others 


tT LEONARDO DA VINCI 
®, Reproductions of the artist’s drawings arranged by UNESCO in honour of the 
five hundredth anniversary of his birth, April 15, 1452 


MARION RICHARDSON MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Marion Richardson was the outstanding pioneer of the modern approach to the 
teaching of art in the United Kingdom. Included here are examples of drawings 
by young people taught by her or by teachers trained by her 


MASSEY MEDALS FOR ARCHITECTURE 


The entries for the second biennial competition among Canadian architects for 
the Massey Awards 


Further information and complete list of available 
exhibitions on request 


Charges are on a pro rata basis 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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Square in Fredericton 
Water colour 
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On the Pleasures of Collecting Paintings 
J. S. McLEAN 


To have seen the fine and varied group of Canadian paintings from the collection of 
J. S. McLean, when it was on view at the National Gallery of Canada this spring, was a 
gratifying experience, which made one want to understand more about the personality of 


this collector and of the growth of his devotion to Canadian art. 


In the business world, 


he is recognized as the prominent and active president of Canada Packers Limited, but among 
painters he is known best as a discerning patron and as a friend. In this article, Mr. McLean 
describes how his interest in Canadian painting began and has matured until today his collec- 
tion numbers 276 works by 60 contemporary Canadians. 


OLLECTORS are of all types and gradations. 
There come to mind first those on the 
grand scale who assemble great masterpieces. 
During the last century, the chief among these 
were the very rich men who emerged in the 
United States in the period of expansion which 
followed the Civil War. Those men have 
sometimes been referred to as the robber 
barons. But, whatever may be thought of the 
other aspects of their careers, their activities 
as collectors will stand for all time to their 
credit. They spent fabulous sums to bring to 
America many of the world’s finest works of 
art. And, in the end, most of the treasures which 
they assembled were bequeathed to the nation. 
At the opposite end of the scale there is 
the modest collector whose ambition goes no 
further than to possess a few paintings by the 
artists of his own time and of his own coun- 


Carr 
Skidigate 


Collection: 
].S. McLean 


try,—an ambition within the reach of every- 
one. It is of the pleasures and excitements of 
this humble type of collector that I write, for, 
except in so far as I have acquired a rather 
larger number of contemporary Canadian 
paintings than most, my experiences as a col- 
lector have been entirely as a member of this 
group. 

The modest collector desires not so much 
to collect as to understand. He is aware, as are 
the artists who produce them, that the paint- 
ings which he owns cannot perhaps be ranked 
as masterpieces, even of his own time, much 
less of all time. But that does not subtract 
from his pleasure in acquiring them. He values 
them as the work of honest and serious and 
competent artists of his own country. 

He wants to understand the ideas and the 
ideals which those men and women are ex- 
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ParaAskEVA CLARK. 


The Bush 
Collection: ].S. McLean 


pressing in paint. So he is led by natural stages 
to seek the acquaintance of those in whose 
work he is interested. Because of that interest, 
acquaintance quickly develops into friendship. 
And this, in turn, becomes his chief reward. 

Artists he discovers, perhaps with surprise, 
are the most approachable of people, and to 
know the artist is to feel respect for his work. 

My first impulse to collect “Canadians” 
began with a casual comment by a friend, who 
remarked what a sensible thing Mr. Vincent 
Massey had done in disposing of the “masters” 
which he had inherited from his father and 
grandfather and in replacing them with the 
works of Canadian artists. That was in the late 
twenties, when discussions of paintings in 
Canada were concerned largely with the 
Group of Seven. I recall an evening at the 
Arts and Letters Club in Toronto when a de- 
bate was staged on the merits of experimental 
as contrasted with traditional painting. Charles 
Comfort spoke for the experimentalists. A 
competent and respected elder artist was the 
protagonist for the traditionalists. That debate 
gave direction to the idea which was already 
in my mind of collecting Canadian paintings. 
I decided to begin with the Group of Seven. 


But, even then, their works were n:.: easy 
to come by. Tom Thomson had bee: dead 
more than ten years and, although | have 
several of his oil sketches, including ‘iat of 
the “West Wind”, I have never been syle to 
secure a good Thomson canvas. Nor have | 
managed to get the kind of Varley | want. 
However, with the advice and assistance of 
A. Y. Jackson, the privilege of whose | riend- 
ship I have had from the first, I have succeeded 
in obtaining good examples of the work of 
other members of the Group. Also one of my 

chief satisfactions is that I have a large and, 1 
believe, a choice selection of Jackson’s own 
canvases and sketches. 

To Toronto folk, Jackson has become Mr. 
“Group-of-Seven”. (Lawren Harris now lives 
in Vancouver, and Arthur Lismer has moved 
to Montreal). Each spring and fall Jackson 
goes off on a sketching tour, and the chief 
social events of the art year in Toronto are 
the parties given by Mrs. Erichsen Brown to 
enable her guests to have a look at what 
“Alex” has brought home. But most of the 
sketches arrive in Toronto with names written 
on the back, which means they have already 
been spoken for by collectors elsewhere. 

Another friend to whom I am much in debt 
is Douglas Duncan. I was greatly pleased to 
read in a recent issue of Canadian Art the 
tribute to Douglas as the artist’s friend. That 
tribute has been richly earned. It was he who 
introduced me to the paintings, and later to 
the friendship, of David Milne. 

It happened that a large number of Milne’s 
early water colours, of the Boston Corners 
period, had lain in storage for several years. 
These Milne sent to Douglas, and I was lucky 
enough to obtain quite a number of them. 
These became the nucleus of my_ highly 
valued group of Milnes. 

At the time, this artist was much less widely 
known than he is now. Like the members of 
the Group of Seven, his interest lay chiefly 
in the Canadian landscape, but the country side 
he picked to paint and his method of treatment 
were widely different. His depictions of On- 
tario parkland, ‘cultivated fields interspersed 
with woodlots, seem to me to be among the 
most sensitive and beautiful landscapes done 
by any Canadian. 
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A. Y. Jackson. 


Davip B. Mine. Pansies and Red Lily. 


Laurentian Hills 


Water colour. Collection: ].S. McLean 


Collection: ].S. McLean 
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The acquisition of so many water colours 
prompted me to extend my activities as a 
collector. I had not enough room in my own 
house to hang them all, so I began to think 
vf using the wall space at the office. From 
Toronto, the project widened to include 
several other offices of Canada Packers. This 
has made possible the buying “sprees” which 
occasionally attack me. 

The experiment of hanging paintings at the 
office has proved an unqualified success. At the 
beginning there were jokes from some mem- 
bers of the staff about the “old man’s new 
fad”. But the jokes were soon replaced by 
requests for more canvases from local man- 
agers who thought they had been allotted less 
than their share. 

If this recital should suggest to some other 
business man the idea of purchasing Canadian 
paintings for his offices, I can assure him 
he will find it a most gratifying experience. 
If on no other ground, the resulting increase 
in the esprit de corps of the office will in itself 
justify the expenditure. 

The ultimate satisfaction which he reaps will 
depend chiefly upon the quality of the paint- 
ings he assembles. Judgment in this matter is 
not easily come by! A beginner must depend 


upon the advice of competent persons. ! have 
mentioned that my early mentors were \. Y. 
Jackson and Douglas Duncan. But to buy 
entirely on the recommendation of others is 
to miss the chief excitement of the game. The 
best formula I can suggest is faithfully to 
follow the exhibitions held in your loca! gal- 
lery and to visit them in the company of per- 
sons who “know”. If one’s interest is genuine, 
and one’s mentors are judiciously selected, one 
gradually learns to sift the good from the 
mediocre. 

Another artist to whom I am much in- 
debted is Paraskeva Clark. Before coming to 
Canada, Mrs. Clark had studied first in her 
native Russia and later in Paris. This probably 
accounts for the fact that her paintings, of 
which I now own various representative ex- 
amples, cover so wide a range of subjects, 
landscape, still life, portraits. I have visited 
many exhibitions with her and I know of no 
one whose judgment of painting is more firm 
or more sure. 

One of my most valued opportunities in this 
field was obtained by serving for a number 
of years on a committee of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, appointed to acquire works of con- 
temporary Canadian artists. A quite modest 


A. Y. Jackson 
First Snow, 
Georgian Bay 


Collection: 
].S. McLean 
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Tom THomson 
The West Wind 


Sketch for the painting in 
the Art Gallery of Toronto 


Collection: ].S. McLean 


sum, approximately two thousand dollars per 
annum, had been made available through the 
Albert H. Robson Fund, and the T. Eaton 
Company Limited Fund. 

In the course of 13 years, 293 paintings 
have been purchased by this committee, the 
membership of which changes from time to 
time. For the period covered, this group of 
acquisitions forms an absorbing record of 
Canadian painting. Which reminds me to add 
that, when I receive catalogues of contem- 
porary shows at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, I often wonder what impact a 
selection from this Toronto collection would 
make upon that museum’s sophisticated audi- 
ence. Of course, it definitely would have a less 
“international” flavour than they are accus- 
tomed to. And to the “outriders” of the vari- 
ous modern movements it would seem old 
fashioned. But perhaps some of the New York 
gallery-goers might find it gave them an oppor- 
tunity to rest and to take breath. They would 
at least recognize these works as those of 
honest craftsmen. And the recent paintings 
of Lawren Harris, B. C. Binning, Alfred 
Pellan, Paul-Emile Borduas, Jacques de Ton- 
nancour and a few others might persuade 
those of more advanced taste, that Canada has 
at least a small crew “navigating” in the 
stream of modern art. 

The largest portion of my collection is 
devoted to Jackson, Milne and Paraskeva 
Clark. Smaller in numbers, but equally prized, 
are the paintings I have by Carl Schaefer. 
Most of the Schaefers are water colours of the 
landscape around Hanover in Grey County, 
Ontario, where Carl lived as a boy. They 


depict a countryside not unlike that painted 
by Milne. But they are widely apart in treat- 
ment. These two groups of water colours of 
similar subjects, done at approximately the 
same time, yet otherwise so dissimilar, provide 
a revealing example of the extent to which 
an artist “creates” his subject. They bring to 
mind the passage in A Midsummer Night's 
~— in which Shakespeare defines poetry 

“of imagination all compact . . .” created 
out of “airy nothing”. Representational art, of 
course, does not spring out of “airy nothing”, 
for it is based on concrete objects, but the 
essence of it is “imagination” in exactly the 
sense as described by Shakespeare. 

Most of my paintings were purchased from 
exhibitions held at the Art Gallery of To- 
ronto and the Picture Loan Society of that 
city. Therefore, the works of Ontario painters 
predominate. I regret that there is this lack of 
geographical balance. However, some of my 
most highly prized items are by Montreal 
artists, including works, in order of their 
acquisition, by Louis Muhlstock, Anne — 
Marian Scott, Lilias Newton, Goodridge 
Roberts, Louise Gadbois, Stanley Cosgrove 
and Paul-Emile Borduas. 

Once again I wish to emphasize that I be- 
long to the humblest group of those interested 
in Canadian paintings. I began with the modest 
ambition a securing only a few canvases 
which could be hung in my home. Circum- 
stances later made it possible for me to acquire 
a larger collection. And this I count as one of 
the richest experiences w hich have come my 
way. But the most prized treasure of all has 
been the friendship of the artists themselves. 
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The Note- 
books of 
Donald 
Jarvis 


J. L. SHADBOLT 


Donap JARvis 


Left: Page from 
a sketch-book 


Opposite: Drawing, 
actual size, from 
a sketch-book 


The public itself rarely has access to those more intimate “private papers” of an artist, bis 


notebooks and working sketches. However, 


J. L. Shadbolt, the Vancouver artist, is a close 


friend of Donald Jarvis and he has had ample opportunity to study these notebooks of his 


colleague. Both men are natives of British 
Vancouver School of Art. 
Carr Scholarship in 1948-49 and has studied 


| pepe is an unquestioned fascination about 
a good notebook kept by someone with a 
worth-while mind. A notebook is pregnant. 
It bursts with ideas in the very process of 
creation. Through its pages we achieve the 
rare experience of intimate contact. When the 
keeper of the notebook is outwardly retiring 
We are apt to discover an increase in intensity 
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Columbia and both are on the staff of the 


Jarvis was born in Vancouver in 1923; he was awarded the Emily 


under Hans Hoffman in New York. 


in the privacy of the notebook itself. There 
are very personal journals—diaries almost; and 
there are those which are detached, objective, 
exploratory. Regords such as Leonardo’s 
beautifully inquisitive notations still awaken 
our sense of wonder. I believe he caught the 
spell of his own notebooks, of their awaken- 
ing of philosophic awareness and began to 
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conceive them as in themselves an unfolding 
work of art. 

At any rate, by just such an attitude, the 
Donald “Jarvis notebooks have achieved, I 
think, the unselfconscious stature of art. For 
his search for form at the very heart of nature 
and his relentless attempts to re-synthesize the 
principle of organic relationships into plastic 
equivalents of form is just as steady and 
serious and intense as any considerable research 
ought to be. 

Picasso has said, with great insight, “I don’t 
seek, I find”. If Jarvis had not “found”, his 
sketch-books would have no more than per- 
sonal value; yet there is page after page, year 
in and year out, of creative drawings, inde- 
pendent creations, all direct from specific 


experience of external nature,—for this is 
Jarvis’s way, as it was Leonardo’s. 

His notebooks, as I presume to construe 
them, having known his work for some years, 
have four distinct functions for him. First, 
and obviously, they are a source of specific 
information: a specific detail of structure, the 
exact rhythm of certain tree branches, the 
precise relationship of angles in a group of 
buildings, the tone-plan of a scene, the unique 
shape and movement of a group of figures, a 
colour notation. 

Secondly they are his sifting ground for 
composing. (He is a true artist in that he 
always draws for composition.) Here he 
takes apart this data, examines it exactingly 
for psychological essences (this is the clue to 


his sifting ground for composing.” 


his form). Then he recombines and rec«.isti- 
tutes these realities in always originai, ex- 
pressive forms. 

Thirdly, the notebooks are his meats of 
understanding tradition. He draws frequently 
from older artists and from his contemporaries, 
trying to penetrate the secret of their design, 
He re-visualizes their experience in order to 
visualize their form. Thus he is an intellectual 
artist, alive to his time. 

Lastly, I think, his notebooks establish for 
him his own needed climate for continued 
creation. His books not only contain draw- 
ings, but jotted remarks, poems he has liked 
(occasionally one of his own), ideas about 
art, and all in a beautiful, even handwritin 
that makes each page a quiet joy. They help 
him to keep his private continuity unbroken, 
—to preserve his working mood. In this sense 
only, and since the pages and phases are often 
dated, they serve as a diary. They are not 
dead, with his past, but a source for continued 
stimulation. 

For the external world they are a transcript 
of the coming to terms of a scrupulous artist 
with his time,—a fascination and an education. 


Understanding Wanted, Not Charity 


GEORGE ELLIOTT 


T 1s right to take up the cudgels on behalf 

of the artist and his income, as George 
Robertson did in the article, “A Broader Base 
of Patronage”, in the Spring 1952 issue of 
Canadian Art. But it is misleading and even 
possibly harmful to the artist to discuss his 
livelihood without considering more deeply 
some of the influential factors which affect it. 

The air breathed in Canada by artists and 
the picture-looking public is like new wine: 
it has the rawness of youth with a bouquet 
too unpredictable to decide its mature char- 
acter. It is a prosperous and bumptious atmo- 
sphere in which a royal commission on arts, 
letters and sciences betrays the national ado- 
lescence. There has not yet been time in 
Canada to learn contentment and contempla- 
tion. If we are rich, we have not yet learned 
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how to enjoy ourselves with our surplus 
money. The role of the dilettante is one that 
cannot yet be played in Canada because there 
is no sympathy for the man with the private 
income. He must put in an eight-hour day at 
the office. He must not be ostentatious with 
his inherited or quickly earned good fortune. 
The surplus money which can give artists 
their livelihood exists, but our social atmo- 
sphere today seems to prevent it being touched 
for that purpose. 

A further shortcoming exists: art buyers 
and artists haven’t got a common language to 
use in bartering. The prospective buyer—his 
mind full of time-worn prejudices about paint- 
ing and a wholly unwarranted respect, almost 
awe, for the artist, all inherited from the past 
—cannot seem to be made to believe that a 
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contemporary canvas can satisfy all his needs. 
When you say “art” to him, an image of 
Frans Hals flashes into his mind. That, with its 
gilt frame, is it. He hasn’t heard that art has 
inched forward a little. So he buys for $29.50 
2 painting of a windmill imported from Hol- 
land or Belgium. It is realistic, well-varnished, 
familiar, a cause for envy among his friends. 


Meanwhile the artist is having a delightful 
time arranging tensions and textures on his 
rectangle of canvas, making planes of colour 
do what the rules of perspective used to do, 
or playing hob with the ancient rules of com- 
position. He is busy deciding what the eye 
will do and the heart feel when the picture is 
finished. This is honourable behaviour. The 
result, of course, is a realism that surpasses any 
school of realism. The result may be a mem- 
ory of, an opinion about or a feeling for the 
subject. But there is more impact in it than in 
a Dutch “kodachrome” because it is feeling 
plus the artist’s individuality. 

How, then, can the prospective art buyer 
meet the artist? Through the good offices of 
the art critic. The ideal art critic, if he existed, 
would be a painstaking man of greatly divided 
responsibilities. His first responsibility would 
be to the artist, whose work is the result of 
training, character, magic and sensibility. His 
next responsibility would be to his employer. 
If the latter is a periodical publisher he wants 
art criticism that will entertain so the readers 
will want his next issue. If he runs a radio 
station he wants art criticism to amuse the 
jaded ear and to influence the listening ratings. 
The ideal art critic’s next responsibility is to 
his audience which, in our case, seems to be 
a nation of doers rather than dreamers, doers 
eligible for instant embarrassment and scorn 
if they should stop to sigh over a painting. 
His last responsibility, poor man, is to him- 
self, the man he’s stuck with when he is 
accused of having “sold out” to a group or of 
having “plumped” for a personal favourite. 

Such a person could be the key to the 
artist’s livelihood in Canada. His words, 
spoken with regard to all his responsibilities, 
would bridge the gap between the intending 
purchaser and the artist, would give the artist 
from time to time an appraisal of how he is 
doing. 


There are plenty of other jobs for the ideal 
art critic in Canada. He could point out first 
that there is no such thing as Canadian art. 
Art remains art despite passage through a 
customs house. He could add that there is no 
Montreal or Vancouver or Toronto school. 
Paintings aren’t screened by a municipal 
loyalty board. He could prove once in a 
while that there is mot more to a painting than 
meets the eye. This is the biggest hurdle 
between artist and viewer in Canada. The 
viewer assumes it is all so dreadfully difficult, 
packed with symbolism, allegory, mythology, 
moral and social significance. Yet painters 
with technical ability and heightened sensi- 
bilities are human, so can have merely human 
ideas. These can be communicated when there 
is a mutually recognizable language. The 
critic could devote a part of his time to sort- 
ing out the Sunday painters from among the 
few dedicated ones. Finally, he would have to 
attack the seasonal fads and fancies. The 
fashionable artist’s picture is not necessarily 
the one to buy. You buy a picture because the 
artist is Communicating with you, because 
you like it, you get a stimulus out of it, it 
reminds you of something, it creates a mood 
for you, it makes you laugh or feel solemn. 
That’s all there is to it. : 

Unfortunately, people who are concerned 
about the economic fate of the artist can 
jeopardize the artist’s position with that con- 
cern. For instance, most progress reports on 
promising artists begin with the truth that 
they are confronted with the old problems 
of food, fuel, and a roof over their heads. 
Very true, but the constant reiteration of this 
truth when dealing with artists creates an 
impression, which is wrong, that artists are 
helpless victims thrown into their plight with- 
out choice. Whether to be a comfortable 
business man or an artist is a decision every 
young painter must make. Whatever his 
choice there are rewards and regrets, but the 
point is this: a decision was made and the 
consequences were foreseeable. 

Here is the young painter who sincerely 
believes that someday he will produce art, so 
he chooses to be an artist. The undeniable 
result is a precarious standard of living for an 
unpredictable length of time. Here also is the 
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young paintcr who likes his material comforts, 
so he chooses to concentrate on commercial 
art or design. The consequences this time in- 
clude a higher standard of living, but, most 
important, the loss of a part of his individu- 
ality, because he is the kind of person who will 
permit outside restrictions to be imposed on 

. his creative abilities and sensibilities. He per- 
mits the great source of his creative indivi- 
duality to be tampered with. Both these 
choices are dictated, not by varying amounts 
of ability, but by the painters’ characters. 
Therefore both are correct choices. A third 
choice is one in which a commercial and a 
serious career are combined but it is a confus- 
ing compromise in practice. 

Economic uncertainty will face the artist 
who chooses the dedicated way; this uncer- 
tainty of income in turn will help him to the 
loneliness and isolation which seem necessary 
to any creative effort. 

The complaint that such an artist is not 
getting adequate patronage suggests that he 
regrets the choice he has made and wishes he 
had taken another road. By making such 
complaints, writers on art can do a great 
disservice, for the serious artist emphatically 
does not regret his choice. He does not par- 
ticularly covet the comforts of his commer- 
cial cousins. While he appreciates well-mean- 
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ing efforts to improve his lot, what he sants 
most of all is a receptive audience fo: that 
which he has to communicate. All he ‘ias to 
say, all he feels, all he believes, is there «n the 
canvas. 

Does it do any good for the artist when a 
patron says modestly, “Oh, I bought that a 
few weeks ago; the painter was on his 
‘uppers’. I had to do something for him.”? 
With a greater than normal consciousness of 
personal integrity, the artist prefers to sell a 
painting to a member of a receptive audience 
who wants the painting, not to someone who 
is buying from a sense of charity. 

Yes, there is much of the prophet in the 
artist. He paints ahead of his generation. 
Gallery-goers must catch up with him, but a 
gallery-goer can’t sense future greatness by 
some unthinking process of osmosis; he has 
to be led to a state of sensitivity by a middle- 
man in the communication of ideas whose 
judgment he can trust: the art critic. 

In Canada, the critic’s job should be to act 
as the spiritual translator for the artist rather 
than to be the wheedling beggar for him. It 
is time his energies, and the energies of all 
those concerned with the arts, were directed 
to revising the social atmosphere so that the 
artist can work free of moral and financial 
debr. 
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American and 
Canadian Art 
Compared 


JOSEPH A. BAIRD 


Francis De Erpety 


The Bluebird 


T= words Canadian and American should, 

in terms of geography, be synonymous. 
That they are not is one of the most obvious 
reasons for talking of the differences between 
Canadian and American art. In both cases, 
however, one is dealing with areas that have 
lively, indigenous traditions and a complex 
overlayer of European traditions. In both 
cases there have been strong regional develop- 
ments, synthesizing old and new traditions, 
and yet maintaining a distinct local flavour. 
It is the essence of creative activity to assert 
personal individuality; it is the essence of 
society to bind that individuality into ever 
increasing group activity. The present gener- 
ation has seen the attempt to make _ inter- 
nationalism practical on a political and eco- 
nomic level; we know the immense difficulties 


that lie here between theory and reality. 

In art, the School of Paris has served as a 
kind of symbol of what might be called inter- 
nationalism. Canada and the United States 
have both responded with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm and success to this style. Yet, it 
seems to me that the real contributions of 
both countries to the art of the world lie in 
other traditions. Contemporary painting in 
Montreal, and indeed much of French-Cana- 
dian art of any period, is so close a cultural 
expression of European ideas that it is difficult 
to link it with what one might call the essence 
of American (Canadian) art, in the most 
general sense. The essence of American and 
Canadian art is the best kind of realism, 
mingled with varying success in the grand 
manner of the old masters, or the impression- 
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ism, cubism and expressionism of the new 
masters. It is the visionary realism of the poet 
as well as the incisive realism of the journalist. 
It expresses itself equaily powerfully in the 
mystic humanity of Walt Whitman, in the 
oriental subtlety of Morris Graves, in the 
sensitive intuitions of nature of David Milne, 
and in the big-city matter-of-factness of John 
Sloan and George Bellows. It is an attitude of 
mind, as well as a manner of perception. 

This does not mean that one should decry 
abstract or non-objective work in Canada and 
the United States; nor that the painting of 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright is “better” than 
that of Jackson Pollock. There is nothing 
more crippling to expression than “sanity in 
art” movements, which substitute the worst 
kind of academic standards for free develop- 
ment of creative thought. And there is noth- 
ing so difficult as to try and justify to the 
average person why this kind of sanity is 
really insanity; that, even though one sees 
realism as the central theme in American and 
Canadian art, and as the most important focus 
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of local expression, there still remains a vast 
distance between slickness and _ inspiration, 
within the confines of this theme. 


The recent exhibition of “15 Americans” at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York or 
the annual exhibition of painting and sculpture 
at the Los Angeles County Museum may be 
taken to be as fairly representative of American 
art as is the annual showing of the Ontario 
Society of Artists of Canadian. In each case 
there is a strong central core, and a rich 
fringe, “in the manner of”. In New York the 
core is the monumental abstractionism of 
Bradley Walker Tomlin and Mark Rothko in 
painting, the elegant, mechanistic lyricism of 
Lippold in sculpture. In Los Angeles, it is the 
sombre splendour of Howard Warshaw and 
Francis De Erdely and the restrained, orien- 
talism of Serisawa in painting, and the expres- 
sionist attenuation of Rosenthal in sculpture. 
In Toronto, it is’ the expressionist realism of 
Jack Bush and York Wilson’s cubism in paint- 
ing, and the abstract simplicity of men like 
Elford Cox in sculpture. 
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In each city, these big group exhibitions 
reveal an immense potential and a consider- 
able level of quality throughout. But to speak 
of abstractionism or expressionism or cubism 
as an American or Canadian style is far from 
accurate. It is rather to people like Edward 
Hopper and Kuniyoshi in the United States 
that we must look for the extremes of the 
sensitive realism at the basis of American art. 
Likewise, much as we may admire the polished 
and often very evocative atmosphere of 
Morrice or the submarine brilliance of a 
Borduas, it is rather to David Milne, and 
perhaps in the future to Gordon MacNamara, 
that we must look for a continuation of the 
essence of a Canadian tradition of personal 
realism. 

It is the public role of the art historian to 
attempt to evaluate the trends and inclinations 
of his own time as well as of the past; but, 
fortunately, there is also a private role of 
connoisseur and collector that can be played 
by anyone interested in the fine arts. It is this 
role which will certainly be one of the most 
important factors in determining what 
emerges from the crystal ball of prediction 
and the ivory tower of criticism as the reality 
of history. 

It is in this role that I would like to add 
a more personal series of comments to what 
has already been written. Growing up in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, I often saw the big 
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international and American shows sponsored 
by the Carnegie Institute. Further study in 
New York and Boston and occasional trips 
about the country have made it possible for 
me to see additional facets of American art. 
Admittedly my knowledge of Canadian art 
is infinitely less complete, but from what I 
have seen I feel that the difference between 
the two countries is not one of quality but 
quantity. The future of Canadian art is as 
rich and assured as that of the United States. 
Time, however, is important; and, in the case 
of Ontario (which I know best), one is deal- 
ing with an area still crippled by the all 
pervasive influence of a group who made a 
noble beginning, but have failed signally to 
add anything substantial to Canadian art in 
the last 15 years. 

To go from generalities to particulars, let 
us take a few characteristic artists who paint 
in Canada (attempting, in this phrasing, to 
avoid the charge of the extreme nationalists 
that one of my choices is not yet a Canadian 
citizen). In Jack Nichols, Toronto has an 
artist of great intelligence and sensitivity, who 
occasionally lets his sensibility over-ride his 
intelligence. Nichols has not yet been able 
to make an essentially tragic attitude to life 
speak as eloquently as a Rouault; but his 
work is already an expression of great tech- 
nical brilliance and personal integrity. In the 
person of Marthe Rakine, who has been in 
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Canada for only a few years, one sees the 
perception of colour and colour harmony so 
woefully lacking in the Group of Seven. 
Mme Rakine has been and is painting the 
Canadian scene with distinction; in her, even 
more than in Jacques de Tonnancour, we have 
the embodiment of that inimitable Gallic 
quality of taste which makes a still life (who 
cares whether the grapes are from the Niagara 
Peninsula or the Rhone valley!) as moving as 
a landscape. 

The grand old man of Ontario is certainly 
David Milne. He has produced a consistent 
quality of painting which has the humility 
and enduring, intrinsic power of great Chinese 
work. As Arthur Bowen Davies and Albert 
Pinkham Ryder have distilled out of nature 
the pure breath of her inner spirit and mood, 
so has Milne caught, in a few colour areas or 
a haunting etched line, the soul of the Cana- 
dian woods and hills. 

The painful banality of much in the Royal 
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Canadian Academy is really no worse ‘han 
that of the equally restrictive conservati.:s in 
the National Academy of Design in New 
York. The scores of artists who content 
themselves with weak pastiches of impression- 
ist theory and practice, or the equally numer- 
ous sculptors who thrive on the mos: in- 
credible insipidity of content and technique, 
carrying about them the aura of safety which 
clung to Powers’ Greek Slave, are no more 
numerous or no more malevolent an influence 
on public taste than their cousins in the 
United States. Bad taste is by no means the 
exclusive prerogative of the western hemi- 
sphere. What is encouraging is that in all 
parts of Canada and the United States there 
are active groups of artists, producing things 
sometimes close to, sometimes far removed 
from, what I have tried to suggest as an 
American or Canadian tradition; in either case 
they are often works of quality, and almost 
always works of unquenchable enthusiasm. 
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Jack NICHOLS 
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Canada’s Place in the 1952 Biennale 
as Viewed by an English Critic 


ERIC NEWTON 


| ie Venetian Biennale has a very definite 

message to convey. In a single, vast 
assembly it presents us with the art of the 
modern world. Nothing in the visual arts of 
painting and sculpture, that could help us to 
understand whatever is significant in the 
modern world, on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean, has been omitted. 

Unfortunately it suffers from its own ambi- 
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tious programme. It is bewildering both in its 
diversity and in its monotony. Through no 
fault of its own, the final effect, after a con- 
scientious tour of the Italian Pavilion with its 
46 separate galleries, and of the 16 separate 
national pavilions, is one of confusion. Nations 
tend to be submerged under the personalities 
of certain distinguished artists who may or 
may not be characteristic of the countries to 
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which they belong. In the end, one leaves the 
exhibition and one returns to Venice with no 
overall impression in one’s mind. Certain 
groups of paintings were supremely memor- 
able, but they were never national groups. 
One remembers Soutine, Leger, Graham 
Sutherland, Permeke, Emily Carr, but one 
remembers them as individuals, not as mem- 
bers of a series of national deputations. The 
Biennale is a meeting place of personalities 
rather than of nations. 


Under such circumstances it is unreasonable 
to try to discover national characteristics. To 
write an article, on the evidence of Gallery 37 
in the Italian Pavilion, where Canada was 
housed, on “Canada’s Contribution to Modern 
Art” would be impossible. It would pe equally 
impossible to deduce the spirit of the United 
States from the one-man show of Alexander 
Calder’s work in the pavilion marked “Stati 
Uniti”, or to generalize about England or 
Belgium from Graham Sutherland or Constant 
Permeke. All one can say is that great artists 
do occur in certain countries, and that in some 
cases, though not in all, the country provided 
exactly the right environment for bringing out 
all that was best in the artist. Permeke would 
not have found what he needed on Vancouver 
Island; Emily Carr would have been stifled 
had she lived in the suburbs of Brussels. 


Owing to the fact that nations which 
possess no pavilions of their own are housed 
in the huge central pavilion occupied by 
Italy, and that they are there grouped in 
roughly alphabetical order, Canada occurs 
strangely in between Cuba on the one hand 
and Brazil on the other. It would certainly be 
possible to make a comparison between the 
self-consciously “modern” outlook of Latin 
America and the more sedate and traditional 
spirit of Canada, but the space allotted to me 
will not permit such comparisons. What is 
more important, the space allotted to Canada 
certainly does not allow a smallish room to 
represent the whole of contemporary Cana- 
dian art. Four painters have been chosen. 
Emily Carr, by virtue of her strange and in- 
dependent genius, was an excellent choice. 
Though she is no longer alive, she still be- 
longs to the world of today. David Milne’s 
paintings I have known and admired ever 


since I first saw them in the Massey Collection 
in London in 1935. Goodridge Roberts and 
Alfred Pellan had been mere names with a 
few reproductions attached until I met their 
work in Venice. Yet, though their work is 
new to me, and though I found it admirable, 
it would not have surprised me had I come 
across Roberts in the French Pavilion or 
Pellan in any of the rooms given to Latin 
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Carr. Logged-over Hillside 
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Canada 


America. As an abstract artist, Pellan has in- 
herited the language elaborated by modern 
abstract artists all over Europe and America. 
Miro has contributed to it, though Pellan’s 
pattern is heavier and more closely knit and 
his colour is more insistent and personal. 
Roberts is a superlative painter, an exponent 
of what the French, with their feeling for 
professionalism, call la belle peinture. It is a 
gift that is probably rare in Canada but which 
ceases to be remarkable in the Venetian Bien- 
nale where the influence of the Ecole de Paris 
radiates to most of the countries of the Euro- 
pean mainland. 

David Milne has no counterpart. His is a 
small but exquisite talent. Half painter—in 
that his colour is daring and personal—half 
draughtsman—in that his design depends on 
a firm scaffolding of sensitive line—he gives 
an aristocratic touch to a room that other- 
wise lacks aristocracy; for Pellan’s formal 


design lacks the power and the confidence 
that one finds in, for example, the thunderous 
abstracts of the Venetian, Vedova, or the 
Parisian, Hartung. 

Finally, Emily Carr, whose art could only 
come from Canada and who might well have 
filled the whole Canadian room with a one- 
man show similar to those of Soutine or 
Kokoschka nearby. The vast sweep of her 
windy skies, the heavy, primaeval foliage of 
her pine trees prove that she had absorbed, as 
well as lived and understood, the vastness and 
wildness of the Pacific Coast. 

The paintings that represent her form a 
modest collection, and they might easily be 
overlooked by visitors who reach Room 37 
already a little fatigued and bewildered by the 
sheer weight of the Italian section. It is to be 
hoped that in the next Biennale Canada will 
be allowed sufficient space to do herself more 
justice. 


This Urban Cage in Which We Live 


H. PETER OBERLANDER 


W* HAVE become increasingly conscious of 
well designed industrial products such 
as cars, radios, furniture, all expressive of our 
mastery of twentieth-century science and 
technology and often visually satisfying, some- 
times even beautiful. This, however, is not so 
when it comes to our cities, which are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Little or no concern 
is shown for a city’s total appearance or for 
that of its parts, except in isolated instances; 
everyone seems more interested in how many 
miles of new road have been paved, how many 
lengths of sewer-pipe have been laid or how 
many housing units have been started: few 
seem to care what this conglomerate looks 
like. Buildings in Canadian towns seldom 
have any planned visual relationship with their 
neighbours; the relationships are often mere 
accidents of geography, existing only because 
they are tied together by “utility wires”. 
What then about these wires which seem to 
hold our environment together? They are 
playing an ever more dominant role in our 
cities and towns, threatening to overpower 


and to strangle us, that is, at least, visually. 
When designing this Dominion Bank build- 
ing in Vancouver, as shown on this page, did 
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the architect realize that it should only be 
seen through a wire mesh? Did he intend its 
perspective to be “filtered” through electric 
tram wires, to be strangled by them? Are 
these lines of steel really necessary? If they 
are, let us design them as constructive parts 
of our “outdoor rooms”—the street; they 
should be reckoned with as part of our out- 
door equipment, like trees or benches or fire 
hydrants. The architect, in designing his 
building, usually tries to ignore “overhead 
wiring”, as if it did not exist, with the result 
that the “man in the street” finds it difficult 
to see the building; his eyes are distracted by 
a sieve. Any conscious aesthetic impact in- 
tended by the designer and carefully weighed 
on the drafting board or studied in model 
form is lost. The wire screen claims more 
attention than the building behind We 
should either bury these wires in the ground 
or accept them as part of our buildings and 
design with them. 

If modern convenience and technology de- 


The Urban Cage Illustrated 


1. Obviously ashamed of exposed power lines, 


mand that we tolerate overhead wiring, \ t us 
include it in the general planning of \:ban 
design and treat it as outdoor sculptui.. If 
we accept it and design with it, not just allow 
it to happen, overhead wiring with its assorted 
attachments could play a visually constructive 
part in making our city streets more intcrest- 
ing. Let us dev elop wiring and its supports 
as aesthetically exciting elements in our daily 
environment by accepting the entire problem 
as a challenge in industrial design on a large 
scale. A start could be made in several ways: 
first, by designing better wire connections, 
complete with insulators and supports, con- 
ceived as a compact and integrated whole; 
second, by reducing and keeping all outdoor 
wiring to a minimum, third, by attempting to 
integrate exposed wiring closely with the 
buildings it serves; fourth, by" demanding 
proper and related location of overhead wires 
along streets and in harmony with buildings. 

Exposed wiring on an urban scale seems here 
to stay. Let us use it constructively. 


we relegate them to lanes. Here they often 


display a strong sculptural quality and an interesting pattern against the sky. This simple and 


bold design could and should be exploited visually. The clear functional message of overhead 
wires need not overshadow or prevent the aesthetic impact that could result from careful 
organization of the various visual elements; the huge supporting frames and occasional 
transformer platforms could be painted in related colours and let the thin, more delicate wires, 
by contrast, “float” between them. We have here the makings of playful outdoor sculpture, 
particularly welcome in the downtown areas of our cities. 


2. Here we have a full-scale mobile, in the manner of Alexander Calder, but without the 
familiar delicate balance of his work or its playfulness in colour and form. Perhaps this chance 
relationship could be exploited as a basis of design. Instead of piling one layer of wires and 
insulators on the next and attaching a cantilevered street light as if it were an afterthought, all 
these elements could be designed together; they could then be seen and enjoyed as a whole. 
Developed as a recurring theme along our often drab streets, such structures could provide a 
welcome sculptural interest. 


3. The non-objective linear patterns of contemporary art might have come from looking 
up at overhead wires; disregarding for a moment the functional purposes of the wire junction 
and the traffic light, we are left with a three-dimensional Mondrian design using trolley + wires 
and red light against a blue background. Simple wires co-ordinated in themselves and related 
to other street equipment like supporting posts and lamp-standards could enhance our “out- 


door rooms” and provide a fascinating “ceiling” to our urban epvironment. 


4. These fantastic patterns have become all too familiar to be alarming to most people; a 
certain picturesqueness has attached itself to them, and in league with fire-escapes they form 
the urban cage in which we are caught. 
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A Painter of Awakening — Jean-Paul Riopeile 
GEORGES DUTHUIT 


Few Canadian artists, when they are young, can hope to attract any sustained c::tical 
attention in Paris. An exception is Jean-Paul Riopelle, who comes from Montreal. Although 
only 29, he has already established a reputation in Paris for his original and unusual painiings, 
We find that one of France’s most distinguished writers on contemporary art, Georges Dutlmit, 
has become an exponent and collector of his work. His article, appearing here in translation, 


was written especially for Canadian Art. 


Mr. Duthuit is the author, among other books, of 


The Fauvist Painters which was reviewed in our Christmas number, 1950. 


Riopelle’s approach to painting 
calls to mind the lines of Victor Hugo: 

Il regarde tant la nature 

Que la nature a disparu 
—a nature which, as soon as he takes up his 
brush, re-appears unexpectedly so that his 
paintings look like something one knows, 
although one does not know exactly what,— 
like all things in general rather than one thing 
in particular. He rejects detachment, that 
fruit of the intellect. His painting is purely 
physical, or rather (for that definition is too 
strong) instinctive. His pictures take the 


Jean-Paut Riopette. Oil, 1950 


form, or better they suffer the form, of a 
tangle of sensations not yet differentiated. 
They hold together but not by means of any 
given category of composition, rather they 
revolve confusedly about and receive their 
impetus from a_ series of primary organic 
nuclei. The result is that certain effects in 
painting, which one has hitherto been accus- 
tomed to link to the scale of the size of a 
canvas, now exist in a free state; they are 
dependent on nothing but a kind of intensity 
of vital ebullition: a superabundant, natural 
and unqualifiable opulence. Life has just 
opened its eyes, but cannot yet, or will no 
longer, select from all that rushes in upon it: 
it is the twilight disequilibrium before waking 
or before sleep. And this is why this young 
Canadian painter, with his glories as of stained 
glass or of high-warped tapestry, brings cer- 
tain landscapes before us, or rather about us, 
and this by no mere chance. The surfaces of 
earth, of nerves, of epidermis, unfold and 
flower as one. It is as if Veronese, in a prote- 
plasmic trance, forgot Christ and the wedding 
feast, and lost himself in a welter of bluish 
and burnt-almond creams, pure or mingled 
from the tubes, showing beneath a sheen of 
motley marble. Or as though Courbet, for 
the dark patch that he needs, had no longer 
to seek the justification of a bundle of sticks. 
And in truth, before certain canvases of 
Riopelle, we are tempted to exclaim: “The 
source of the Loue*, in its first infancy!” 

It should not be imagined, however, that 
there is nothing here but a display of agree- 
able splendours. The ease of such a paradise 

*Courbet did many paintings of the gorges of the 


Loue River and of its dramatic and cavernous source 
in the foothills of the Jura Mountains. 
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would repel us, and very properly so. No, 
we have before us something very different, 
and far more impressive. There is something 
terrifying also in this exuberance, of which 
not the least striking feature is the latent 
threat of a sudden lapsing into another excess,— 


death, as if the paroxysmal eruption might 
harden and congeal, under the stress of its 
own indwelling frenzy, into an arid geometry 
—as certain protozoa do when they die—or 
worse still, in a Niobean, petrified aping of 
motion and vehemence. It would not take 
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Jean-Paut Oil, 1952 
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much, one sometimes is inclined to feel, to 
precipitate Riopelle’s painting into the rigidity 
of that nightmare which we gain an idea of by 
looking at photographs of his works. As the 
pulsing of the sea, seen from a certain height, 
appears to change to frozen festoons of 
mashed pea soup, so the artist’s pastures and 
incandescent forests, when recorded by the 
photographic lens, give place to a volcanic 
earth of rugged lava—cracked, crumbling, 
merciless. But we must not let ourselves be 
carried away by such a radioscopy. In_ this 
frenzy devoid of any precise or, at least, any 
foreseeable meaning such a_ petrification 1s 
but one extreme case among others; what it is 
important to underline is that its boundless 
vitality transcends them all equally. There is 
nothing in this elementary organism that is not 
of the most extreme impressionability, an 
impressionability necessarily and ceaselessly 
bordering on torture: there we have it, the 
torture of the joy of living. The canvases of 
Riopelle are like the tracks left by the deploy- 
ing movements of some short-sighted creature, 
half-deaf, devoid of memory, and who, being 
without conscious perceptions, does not know 
how to keep his distance, and, wounded by 
the least contact, has not yet learned that one 
must not play with fire. ’ 

There is more than this. After all Riopelle 
is a man, not an amoeba. That consciousness 
may be absent from his work, he must labour 
to destroy it, and this labour demands of him 
such intensity, such an expense of energy, 
that it becomes difficult to remember that the 
end he is striving for is the Eden of pure 
sensation. On the other hand, in the field of 
traditional attainment, success might have 
been his for the asking, for Riopelle began his 
career successfully by producing drawings of 
an expressionist nature. Drawing he has now 
abandoned precisely because it encloses and 
distinguishes forms too sharply, because it 
abstracts them. Colour alone makes possible 
those embryonic forms in perpetual fusion 
offered to the perception of an organism 
which has not yet reached the stage of an 
intelligent animal. 

But, unfortunately, he had reached that 
stage or, more exactly, it had been reached 
for him; he struggles against intelligence be- 
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cause it is given him. What a stupendous 
exertion of strength is involved in this 
stripping oneself bare of all that is not pure 
intuition! Tons of colour, layer upon | 
spasm after spasm, employed to prove hy “has 
rid himself of any sense of cause and cifect 
(a miracle, incidentally, that the outcome 
should be only transparency and delicacy), 
He must be constantly on the watch lest some- 
thing of conscious logic steal into the picture, 
for the least of such incursions would render 
it null and void. The work must be completed 
at a_ single stretch—sometimes lasting ten 
hours—in a kind of vertiginous semi-con- 
sciousness. It is as if all his senses were 
invested at once with no other guide than the 
feeling that somehow or other it will be ac- 
complished. The essential is wot to recover 
consciousness. And the picture is completed 
when that sole emotional flux which dictated 
the undertaking, which supports it and which 
determines its every aspect, is at last presented 
in its iridescent nudity. 

We feel nevertheless a certain perplexity 
and a vague uneasiness. It is obvious, in effect, 
that there is a drama here, but no longer the 
human drama. Although the blood which 
flows in this pre-conscious being is in reality 
that of man himself, mutilating himself, tear- 
ing himself free with extreme difficulty from 
the bondage of the human condition, the 
essential does not change: what we are con- 
cerned with is an escape, a flight from respon- 
sibility. It is as if one were to put out one’s 
eyes in order to escape forever from the light 
which separates, in order to let oneself sink 
into a marvellous dream without end. 


It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that there is nothing left here but automatism. 
The substructure of a purely intuitive being 
is not less rigorously defined than others. Its 
form is indefinite, but not infinite. The brush- 
stroke applied in one corner of the canvas 
echoes instantaneously at the other extremity, 
not seen, but sensed. To accuse this painting 
of automatism is to reproach it with not being 
alive. Whereas it is precisely its quality of 
life, undeniable m our opinion, which con- 
tains the germ of development. It is not with- 
out reason that most of the visitors to a recent 
exhibition by this artist found themselves 
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wondering: “Where can this possibly lead to? 
And tomorrow?” Irresistibly this question 
arose on their lips and proved that this work 
was in the nature of an image of gestation and 
birth. Already certain centres of agglutination 
foretell the formation of organs of more 
clearly defined function, already a frail and 
rudimentary nervous system shapes itself; a 
tracery of fibrils, rose-white and exquisitely 
tenuous, casts its nets over the fluid mass. 
Perhaps tomorrow they will order it, divide 
it up, create in it those gaps, those spaces 
where the mind can, must function. It may 
well be also that something unique is here 
offered for our contemplation: the genesis of 
that human drama known to us only in its 
established forms. 

But does not all this amount to giving a 
meaning, which it not only does not possess, 
but which it has no right to possess, to the 
generous flowering of our solitary friend? Is 
it not perhaps the revenge of age on youth, 
this desire that its efforts should culminate in 


Jean-Paut 
RIOPELLE 


Oil, 1950 


one’s own impasse? Youth, in any case, has 
vigour, if not right, on its side: and this gift 
it has of taking one’s intelligence out of its 
normal orbit, of provoking it to so many 
hypotheses without permitting it to fix on any. 
is a sure sign that we submit, almost in spite 
of ourselves, to the indefinable vibration of 
this work. To insist on its evolving in our 
direction is tantamount to having to condemn 
it if it does not. Its hypothetical future should 
not blind us to its very real present. And a very 
rare and choice present it is indeed. In the 
décor, frigid as the table of an operating theatre 
and plastered with the wicked neon-lights of 
advertising, in which we languish, this paint- 
ing sheds the gentle splendours of its fires. For 
it is perhaps time to say, since painting is our 
theme, that the principal quality of Riopelle’s 
pictures is their combination of extreme opu- 
lence with perfect discretion, so that our 

overty is not overwhelmed by an excessive 
and brutal display of riches; they are rather a 
conflagration which is like a caress, a silky 
and smiling onrush of spring. 
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Plates: Courtesy, Journal of = R. ALC. 


School Building Design in Canada 


FRED LASSERRE 


' Canada and the United States, the technical 

aspects of design have been competently 
and often brilliantly resolved. The question 
arises: have the human and aesthetic aspects 
of design received the same loving and master- 
ly attention? Unfortunately there is a strong 
tendency to adulate technical or planning in- 
novations above all else. 

To be objective in our evaluation of design, 
we must establish certain standards of refer- 
ence. I suggest that we look for good quali- 
ties of school design in those buildings which 
have succeeded in becoming an integral part 
of democratic pedagogical processes. The 
child’s education should not be merely carried 
on “in schools”; it should be furthered by the 
school, and the school should be designed to 
that end. Technical competence is therefore 
merely a tool to serve this end and, in this 
age, should be assumed to be present in all 
buildings. 

Economy has always been one of the criteria 
of great buildings. This does not mean that 
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economy produces great buildings. Unfor- 
tunately, architects today frequently confuse 
the two. It is commonplace for two architects, 
when meeting, to compare the costs of schools 
they have recently completed as a gauge to the 
success of their buildings. They relate with 
pride how they have been able to reduce costs 
here and there. Very seldom do they say a 
word about the environment they have created 
to assist the pupil in understanding his com- 
munity and world. Economy and technological 
efficiency are important, and maximum effect 
with the least apparent effort and cost is essen- 
tial, yet the i impression of the building on the 
child, the teaching it does by itself, and the 
partnership it offers to the teacher, is surely 
the prime function of the building and the 
first concern of the architect. 

Since the time of the Reformation, when the 
state began to step into this field and when 
public schools were first established, the 
architect has had an Opportunity to give 
architectural expression to educational needs. 
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Opposite page: Stanley 
Humphries Junior 
Senior High School, 
Castlegar, B.C. 
Architects: 

Sharp & Thompson, 
Berwick, Pratt. 


Right: Side entrance 
detail from same school 


Below: Entrance to High 
School, Duncan, B.C. 
Architect: Hubert Savage 
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Previously schools had usually been built as 
part of a group of religious buildings and con- 
formed to their design, as was fitting. It is 
only recently that schools have been given 
their rightful place in the hierarchy of build- 
ing types. Next to buildings for devotion and 
inspiration, they have every right in our 
democratic countries to be given the most 
prominent and important place in our com- 
munity plans and among our civic structures. 


Good architecture in schools could add 
much to the child’s knowledge and under- 
standing of quality in physical environment. 
It could produce enjoyable physiological and 
psychological experiences. Through sensitive 
design, planning and detailing, it could create 
a closer link between the child and the educa- 
tional processes in which he _ participates. 
By collaboration of architects with craftsmen, 
painters, sculptors, industrial and landscape 
designers, the child’s interest in visual know- 
ledge and emotions could be heightened. 

Architects in Canada are not entirely aware 
of the challenge offered them here. They 
have been going along in their own Canadian 
way; they move through all the stages Europe 
passed through years ago; they make the same 
mistakes and reach the same_ conclusions. 
Aided in part by the need to meet rising costs 
and the building standards set by educational 
authorities, they simplified designs until build- 
ings were reduced in their appearance to bare 
essentials. An aesthetic philosophy of honesty 

—“form follows function”—resulted. Schools 
were reduced to simple masses made up of 
plain walls, plain bands of windows, slab doors, 
concrete covered areas and flat roofs. 


Architects have erected a large group of 
bleak schools whose prime virtue came irom 
the introduction of more light and_ better 
plumbing. With concern some then looked 
for ways of improving the architectural 
poverty of these structures. Many thought 
they had found an answer in the use of rech- 
nical innovations which were considered safe 
and beyond criticism. Design improvements 
could be computed by slide rule, board feet. 
pounds, lightmeters, thermometers and audio- 
meters. They introduced air-conditioning, 
reflective glass blocks, sun controls, clerestorey 
lighting, fluorescent lights, inverted trusses 
and lally columns, to name only a few of these 
technical innovations. They also developed a 
passion for local materials,—they were cheaper. 
In this blinding new world of scientific 
opportunity and materials some plans became 
incredibly complicated and distorted, others 
cold, impersonal, and institutionally mechan- 
istic. The few experiments with pavilion or 
with individual semi-detached classrooms were 
soon put in their place by dollar costs or by 
the problem of the unsupervised length of the 
extended corridors. 


Some architects, still disgruntled — with 
current school design, make every effort to 
rediscover architecture. Across Canada a few 
firms, some of which have led in dev elopment 
of contemporary school design in British 
Columbia and Ontario, having accepted what 
has been done to bring buildings technologi- 
cally up to date, now undertake the challeng- 
ing “task of contributing to the child’s educa- 
tion through architecture. They are insisting 
on better materials, on space for its own sake. 


“ 


. the landscaping and 

decorative features of the 
+ Felsberg School in Lucerne, 
. Switzerland .. .” 
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on the introduction of decorative motives, 
which will bring joy to the child and rouse 
his affection. 

An increasing number of architects through- 
out Canada are learning to achieve these ends, 
and we can now look ahead to a slow re- 
assertion of the architect’s responsibility, first 
in telling the school boards what sort of 
building they should have to carry out their 
aims, and secondly in giving human qualities 
and a cultural meaning to that building. 
Boards of education are realizing that schools 
are more than “a plant” or “a machine for 
education”. They also realize that old forms 
have little meaning to the child of today, and 
that the visual language of his environment 
must be in keeping with the emotional language 
of a technological age. 

Canada is already building its own regional 
architectural traditions. Our architects are 
producing schools which are among the finest 
on the North American continent. The archi- 
tectural experimentation and exploration 
which we see indicates that they are not yet 
willing to rest on their oars. They will try 
to equal the very fine detailing and equipment 
of Swedish schools, the dignity and clarity of 


plan of Brechbuhler’s magnificent trades’ 
school at Berne in Switzerland, the informal 
charm scaled to the child’s proportion, the 
landscaping and decorative features of the 
Felsberg School in Lucerne, also in Switzer- 
land, and the warm, earthy, human quality of 
the Crow Island School in Winnetaka, Illinois, 
an outstanding American example. 

Mastery of the technical aspects of design 
by architects has been achieved and now the 
harder and more important struggle for mas- 
tery of emotional, spiritual and educational 
qualities must be faced. Across the country 
there are signs that this is receiving attention. 
I submit that school design as a link between 
the design of homes, where the child spends 
his early years, and of other civic buildings, 
the domain of adults, is eminently important, 
both as a community responsibility and as an 
educational need. Give the pupils an environ- 
ment which they understand and learn to love, 
and they will later ask for the same qualities 
in other parts of the community and in its 
structures. The design of schools is not neces- 
sarily a field for radical architectural innova- 
tions and individual expression. It is a social 
responsibility. 


Advertising Design — As Seen from Europe 
PAUL ARTHUR 


T# experience of having worked or studied 

abroad for a while is a salutary one and one 
that | can strongly recommend to all Canadian 
designers and graphic artists. Without engag- 
ing in too much flag-waving, one can logically 
presume that, if Canada’s development should 
continue at its present speed, the country’s 
designers will, in the very foreseeable future, 
be more in demand than ever before. It is 
therefore important, I feel, that they should be 
as well equipped as is possible to meet this 
challenge successfully. At present, a good 
deal of our artistic equipment comes from the 
United States and although, in its way, that is 
no very bad thing, it would be a pity if we 
were to allow all our inspirations to come 
from that source (which is itself derived from 
Furope). We can, then, profit considerably 


from a direct study of European graphic and 
applied art, for Europe i is a long way ahead of 
us and the visitor can see before him what is 
undoubtedly the fascinating shape of things 
to come. He should, however, constantly bear 
in mind that applied art is nothing if not 
rooted in commerce and that European mark- 
eting methods often bear little relationship to 
our own. 

For example, one of my favourite posters 
of the past six months was one designed by 
an artist who stands in the very forefront of 
Swiss designers, Herbert Leupin. Throughout 
Europe he is extremely well known, although 
I doubt if any but the most avid Canadian 
readers of the international annuals of adver- 
tising art will ever have heard of him. The 
poster, which was for Trix, an anti-moth 
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Eckerstey. England. Cover design 


preparation, showed a green knitted glove 
with holes in it and the index finger, very 
pink, coming out. It was executed in the 
best Leupin (and therefore, we could almost 
go on to say, in the best Swiss) manner: 
wonderful strong colours, deceptively naive 
brushwork and witty conception. By our 
present standards this was just an attractive 
painting, marvellously decorative and im- 
mensely amusing, but in Toronto it would 
not be considered a piece of advertising, de- 
signed to sell anything, let alone Trix. I 
pointed it out, however, with all the pride of 
a biirger of the town, to a Canadian architect 
who was visiting Ziirich. Of course, as a 
painting he thought it was fine. “But,” he 
added, “I should think that those who spend 
millions of dollars per annum on advertising 
should know what it’s all about, and they 
wouldn't do it that way.” And he was almost, 
but not quite, right. What he did not 
know, and what I was just finding out, was 
that the Swiss, like the French (who have 
been similarly educated by such artists as 
Savignac), have come to expect their adver- 
tising—most of which is posters—to be “that 
way”. For advertisers in Europe seem to 
realize what ours do not: namely, no woman 
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(and, after all, 90 per cent of advertis:rg js 
aimed at women), however softened i:\ the 
head by contemporary radio, is suddenly eaten 
up w ith the desire to go out and buy such 
and such just because she has heard, or seen, 
an advertisement for it. Leupin, Savignac, 
Brun and a host of other European. artists 
make their living on the much more rcason- 
able assumption that by making people laugh, 
by making a strong appeal to their good (or 
better) natures, the next time a woman needs 
an anti-moth preparation, let us say, she may 
think of Trix. Canada Packers had the same 
idea, no doubt, when they used the brilliant 
series of Walter Trier designs a few years ago. 
But that in Canada, at least, was an exception 
and I can think of very few other Canadian 
firms who would be willing to gamble a large 
part of their advertising appropriation on the 
problematical results of a chuckle. 

I should not like, however, to give the false 
impression that the use of wit in advertising 
is limited to the continent of Europe. More 
and more frequently I have been noticing in 
the material submitted for Graphis and Graphis 
Annual the happy and recurrent use of wit by 
progressive firms and their agencies all over 
the world. The idea was recently expressed 
in Graphis that this is a natural result of the 
fact that no one can believe in adjectives and 

earnestness any more in any case. So one must 

think of some other way of attracting people. 
Moreover, as the volume of printed advertis- 
ing gets steadily greater (as it is doing), it is 
not enough that one’s copy should be inter- 
esting or readable. In order that it should be 
even glanced at it must be presented in some 
way that will make it stand out from the 
dozens of other items all clamouring for at- 
tention too. Thus the “attention getter” was 
born, the idea of which is not primarily to 
sell, but merely to present a name ( usually in 
an amusing way—such as that employed, for 
example, by the makers of Life Savers or by 
the American broadcasting companies), a name 
that will be remembered by association. | 
should say that_in future the trend in North 
America, too, w vill be for copy to get shorter 
and shorter and for the artist, especially if he 
is a good caricaturist in the broadest sense, to 
assume more and more importance. 
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Plates: Courtesy, Graphis, Zurich, Switzerland 


VISIT THE DOMINION GALLERY 


On three floors, in fourteen showrooms, are on display paintings by prominent Canadian. 
American and European artists. Also for sale are important works by Old Masters. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE 


Two of the main forces contributing to this 
new direction in our advertising art both 
concern Europe. The first has to do with the 
emigration of European artists to the New 
World and the second with the effect of the 
international annuals of advertising art, the 
influence of which is definitely on the increase. 

It always comes as a considerable shock 
to the young, frustrated workers in advertis- 
ing agencies who escape to Europe, the golden 
land of perfection, for the summer (and who 
feel that if only they could get a job here 
how happy they would be), to learn that such 
a large number of young European artists, and 
this includes their confreres in England, are 
just as frustrated as they are (and if only they 
could escape to Canada or the United States 
how happy they would be!). Thus the visit- 
ing Canadian learns his second important les- 
son: to be a little more contented with his lot 
at home. It is a painful lesson for it constitutes 
a disillusionment. Of course, everyone must 
admit that in Canada there are not yet oppor- 
tunities on any scale at all for doing good 
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work,—let us even say better than average 
work. But at least there is, in most branches 
of the graphic arts, work to be done, and 
there will be more as time goes by. More- 
over, I feel quite certain that as time goes by 
the opportunities for good work will come. 
European artists seem to realize this, and they 
know, too, that they live in a lion’s den, that 
one of the main reasons for the general excel- 
lence of the work here is because there are so 
many of them and they’ve got to scramble to 
survive at all. Furthermore, except for the 
top dogs (who corner most of the work any- 
way), they are shockingly underpaid by our 
North American standards. In other words, 
they are all looking for new worlds to con- 
quer. The moral to be derived from the story 
of Saul Steinberg, who came to the United 
States in 1941, spent three years in the Navy 
and by 1945 was the most influential American 
graphic artist (nationally and internationally), 
has escaped none but the very densest. And 
none but the very densest of us will disregard 
its implications either. 
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Where to Exhibit 1952-53 


Society 
or Sponsor 


Alberta Society of Artists, 
Winter Exhibition 


Annual Saskatchewan 
Exhibition 


Art Gallery of Hamilton, 
Winter Exhibition 


British Columbia Society 
of Artists 


Canadian Group 
of Painters 


Canadian Society 
of Graphic Arts 


Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Colour 


Manitoba Society 
of Artists 


Maritime Art Association 
Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts, Spring Exhibition 


Nova Scotia Society 
of Artists 


Ontario Society of Artists 


Royal Canadian Academy 


Seulptors Society of 
Canada, Silver Jubilee 


Society of Canadian 
Painters-Etchers 
and Engravers 


Western Ontario 
Exhibition 


Windsor Art Association, 
Essex County Artists 
Exhibition 


Location and 
Opening Date 


January 1, 1953 
Calgary 


April, 1953 
Saskatoon 


December, 1952 
Hamilton 


April 28, 1952 
Vancouver 


November 1, 1952 
Toronto 


April, 1953 
Toronto 


January 9, 1953 
Toronto 


March 1, 1953 
Winnipeg 


October, 1953 


May, 1953 
Montreal 


March, 1953 
Halifax 


March, 1953 
Toronto 


November 14, 1952 
Montreal 


1953 
Montreal 


March, 1953 
Toronto 


May, 1953 
London 


February, 1953 
Windsor 


Final Date 
for Entries 


December 5, 1952 
March 25, 1953 
November 15, 1952 
End of March, 1953 
Members and invited 
contributors only 
March 31, 1953 
First week, 
December, 1952 
February 21, 1953 
September, 1953 
Early April, 1953 
February, 1953 
February, 1953 
October 11, 1952 
Final date 


still to be set 


February 11, 1953 


April 15, 1953 


January 19, 1953 


Address for 
Application Forms 


Herbert Earle, 
2110-16th St. West, 
Calgary 

Miss Norah McCullough, 
Saskatchewan Arts Board, 
1100 Broad St., Regina 
T. R. MacDonald, 
The Art Gallery of 
Hamilton 

Harry Crumplin, 

2029 East 4th Ave., 
Vancouver 

Philip T. Clark, 

256 Roxborough St. E., 
Toronto 

Henry Orenstein, 

192A Lowther Ave., 
Toronto 

W. J. B. Newcombe, 
Vast Acre Farm, 

R.R. No. 2, Weston, Ont. 
Victor Friesen, 

130 Green Ave., 

East Kildonan, Man. 
Alex S. Mowat, 

2 Studley Ave., 
Halifax 

Edward Cleghorn, 
Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts 

Miss E. T. Lindsay, 

9 Morroy Apts., 
Morris St., Halifax 

H. S. Palmer, 

170 St. Clements Ave., 
Toronto 

H. S. Palmer, 

170 St. Clements Ave., 
Toronto 

H. M. Miller, 

24 Chesterfield Ave., 
Westmount, P.Q. 
Isobel Cleland, 

151 Roxborough St. W., 
Toronto 


Clare Bice, 
The Public Library and 
Art Museum, London 
Kenneth Saltmarche, 

Willistead Art Gallery, 
Windsor 
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assigned was literally overrun with canvases and 
water colours. 

All told, 30 clubs participated. The best ex- 
amples came from Vancouver, where an art 
group composed of federation members has been 
active for 14 years. This group began by study- 
ing the history of art and then decided to turn 
theory into practice by engaging an art instruc- 
tor, Lionel Thomas, and by taking painting lessons 
once a week. A similar class is also held, under 
H. G. Glyde, by federation members in Edmon- 
ton. 


Do You Own a Canadian Painting? 

The annual display and sale of water colours 
and canvases, entitled “Do You Own a Canadian 
Painting?”’, organized by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Vancouver Art Gallery, has become almost 
as representative in content as are any of our 
larger and better known national art exhibitions. 
Artists from all over Canada are invited to send 
paintings priced at less than $100.00. Last year, 
over a hundred artists contributed and 86 paint- 
ings were sold in one day. This year, an equally 
comprehensive selection of paintings has been 
gathered which will be exhibited and sold at 
the Vancouver Art Gallery on November 1. 


Those who buy these water colours and can- 
vases are, for the most part, younger business 
and professional men and women who have never 
previously thought of themselves as the possible 
owners of anything but reproductions. But they 
have grown accustomed, through travelling ex- 
hibitions, to follow and appreciate the achieve- 
ments of Canadian painters, so when they find 
they can buy something they want for a reason- 
able price, they become enthusiastic patrons. 


Part of the success of this venture, of course, 
comes from the care with which the pictures are 


This model of an architectural 
student’s conception of a new 
National Gallery was exhibited 
last season at McGill University. 
The designer was W. J. Tassie. 
One wonders whether any of the 
plans to be submitted this October 
in the official competition for a 
National Gallery building will be 
as gay and unusual in approach 
as this one admittedly is. 


selected. They all have to pass a jury and every 
attempt is made to maintain a high level of 
quality in the work shown. 

Similar sales are also announced by the 
Women’s Committees of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto (November 8 to 14) and of the Winni- 
peg Art Gallery (November 7 to 12), and as for 
Hamilton, well, its ambitious programme deserves 
an item to itself. 


A Mile of Pictures in Hamilton 

So successful was Hamilton’s “Mile of Pictures” 
last year, that the Women’s Committee of the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton decided to stage this unique 
display again this autumn. From September 20 to 
27, pictures were shown in store windows all 
along the main streets in the heart of that city’s 
shopping district. Managers of well over one 
hundred stores co-operated with enthusiasm. 
About ninety Canadian artists were represented. 
So that the paintings would be within reach of 
everyone’s pocket book, none exceeded $150 in 
price and some were available for as low as $15. 
Of the proceeds of the sales one-fifth went to the 
building fund for the art gallery and the remain- 
ing four-fifths to the artists. 


Scholarships Again Offered 
in Drama, Painting and Music 

As a continuing indication of its interest in 
well balanced Canadian citizenship, the Canadian 
Amateur Hockey Association has authorized a 
renewal of its scholarships to advanced students 
of drama, painting and music. 

Scholarships ranging in value from $500 to 
$2000, with an aggregate value of $4000, are 
offered. Administration of the scheme has been 
entrusted to The Canada Foundation, Ottawa, 
and applications must be received by that organi- 
zation before November 1, 1952. 
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Arts of Quebec in Retrospective Showings 

Visitors to Quebec this summer who wanted 
to see something other than the outdoor ovens 
of the habitants or the glamourous night spots of 
Montreal had plenty of opportunity to study 
seriously (but without tears) the arts of “la 
doulce province”. As part of the celebration of 
the centenary of Laval University, the Museum 
of the Province of Quebec presented an import- 
ant retrospective exhibition of the arts of French 
Canada, and, in Montreal, a smaller version, 
sponsored by the province and the city, and 
arranged with the co-operation of the Beaux- 
Arts and the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, was 
held as part of the Montreal Festivals. 

The big show in Quebec City contained nearly 
four hundred and fifty items, ranging over two 
centuries and more, from the painting of Frére 
Luc and Francois Baillargé to that of Pellan and 
Bellefleur, Lismer and Roberts; from the sculp- 
tors of the great wood carving tradition to 
Archambault, the artificer in iron; from the 
silver of Paul Lambert dit Saint-Paul to the silver 
of Gilles Beaugrand. The illustrated catalogue, 
with its historical introduction by Gérard Morri- 
set, Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and 
Director of the Inventaire des Oeuvres d’Art of 
the Province of Quebec, becomes a valuable 
reference work. 


For the benefit of the tourists, to say nothing 
of the citizens, the display in Montreal should 
have had a catalogue, too. It would not only 
have helped the visitors to go through the exhi- 
bition with a better understanding of its context 


but would have been a good souvenir to re:nem- 
ber Montreal by. The show was nicely arranged, 
not too crowded, with the older section scr out 
in rooms for the better display of the pinc cup. 
boards and other antique furniture. 

It is significant of the recent developmcat of 
the arts of Quebec that sculpture dominated the 
contemporary section. One reason, of course, is 
the size of works like Archambault’s monstrous 
rooster, half man, with its colossal thighs and 
buttocks and its widespread iron wings, and 
Mario Bartolini’s massive black horse and rider, 
but, apart from its size, the sculpture—most of it 
by students of the Beaux-Arts—was quite exciting. 


Canadian Art on Television 

Canadian art is now making its first appearances 
on television in this country. Thus in August 
at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto 
cameras from the C.B.C.’s mobile television unit 
were set up outside the art gallery there. 
For half an hour, George Robertson, Toronto 
representative of Canadian Art, discussed some 
of the paintings in the annual C.N.E. exhibition 
with Sydney Key, curator of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto; he also interviewed four Canadian 
artists, Frederick Brigden, A. J. Casson, Marthe 
Rakine and Emanuel Hahn. 

This was, of course, a test programme, and in 
the nature of an experiment. However, when 
regularly scheduled programmes began in Mon- 
treal in September, various other approaches to 
art were used. One example was a series, entitled 
“Design in Living”, which opened with an illus- 
trated talk by Arthur Lismer. 


Design Centre for Ottawa 


Furnishings of original Canadian de- 
sign from the Trend House exhibi- 
tion held this summer in Toronto 
are being brought to Ottawa where 
they will be shown in an inaugural 
display at the new “Design Centre” 
being opened by the Industrial De- 
sign Division of the National Gallery 
of Canada in uptown Ottawa. Shown 
here is a corner of the living room 
in the Trend House with chairs de- 
signed by Robin Bush and Earle 
Morrison for Earle A. Morrison 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. The painting is 
by David B. Milne and the wood 
sculpture by Elford Cox. 
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New Director for Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts 

After five years as Director of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, Robert Tyler Davis, whose 
services to that museum were the subject of a 
controversy aired in the columns of the Montreal 
press last season (an echo of which now appears 
in our own correspondence columns), has left 
that post and is now in Europe. Appointed to 
succeed him is a well-known scholar and art 
director from the United Kingdom, John Steeg- 
man, O.B.E., formerly Keeper of the Department 
of Art in the National Museum of Wales. 

Mr. Steegman is bilingual and has lectured on 
European art for the British Council in several 
countries, including the United States, where he 
was visiting professor of art history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is the author of a number 
of books which include: Hours in the National 
Portrait Gallery; Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Life; 
and The Rule of Taste, 1730-1830. 


Children’s Art from 57 Nations 
Collected by Junior Red Cross 

Such a splash of newspaper headlining was 
devoted to the semi-political debates provoked by 
certain delegates to the International Red Cross 
Conference, held this summer in Toronto, that 
some of our readers may be excused if they 
missed noting that a children’s art exhibition, 
gathered from 57 nations by the Junior Red 
Cross, was also a feature of the conference. 

A committee, headed by Dr. C. D. Gaitskell, 
Director of Art, Province of Ontario, was respon- 
sible for selecting the paintings. 

For purposes of comparison, paintings from 
each nation were shown in separate alcoves. 
Their quality was uniformly high and, with some 
few exceptions, the paintings were documents 
of simple human experience and feeling. This 
exhibition was significant, not only because it 
revealed children everywhere as having common 
interest and aspirations, but more particularly 


Modern sculpture on view in the exhibition, The Arts of Quebec, at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


because a great humanitarian organization ven- 
tured here to employ art as an instrument for 
bringing young people throughout the world to 
a sympathetic understanding of each other, in 
the hope that this understanding might lead in 
adulthood to greater tolerance and unity. 

A well edited brochure describing the purpose 
of this exhibition and also giving illustrations, 
some of them in colour, has been prepared. 
Teachers may obtain them by writing to their 
provincial Red Cross offices. 


Dutch Masters on View in Winnipeg 

Twelve museums in Canada and the United 
States have sent paintings from their collections 
to Winnipeg for an exhibition of Dutch masters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries being 
held at the Winnipeg Art Gallery during 
October. Included are an important canvas by 
Jacob Ruisdael from the National Gallery of 
Canada, Hobbema’s The Two Water-Mills, pre- 
sented to the Canadian people by The Nether- 
lands, and an interesting de Witte from the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


We Enter our Tenth Year of Publication 

This summer Canadian Art completed its ninth 
year of publication. So in this autumn number, 
in honour of entering our tenth year of age, we 
feature a variety of contributions, received from 
Europe as well as from Canada. Readers have 
often said they wished we could offer colour 
plates in every issue. This has now been achieved. 

On our fifth anniversary, we announced we 
had reached a circulation of slightly over six 
thousand copies,—a laudable total. But we have not 
since succeeded in surmounting that as a maxi- 
mum figure. The population of Canada has, how- 
ever, increased by 1,879,000 persons during the 
same period. So we urge our readers to help us 
grow, too, by obtaining new subscriptions for us. 
Remember, also, that Canadian Art, for only $1.50 
a year, makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


CULTURE IN CANADA. Edited by Albert A. 
Shea. 65 pp. Toronto: The Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Published for the Fund for 
Adult Education, Pasadena, California (Canadian 
Distributors: Thomas Nelson & Sons). $1.00. 

It is not likely that many readers in the United 
States (or too many Canadians, for that matter) will 
go through the 517 pages of the Massey Report, so 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education is to 
be congratulated on bringing out this 65-page sum- 
mary. Culture in Canada is the first o 
Learning for Living, published by the Canadian 
Association for the Fund for Adult Education, the 


address of which is Pasadena, California. The series 


is aimed at providing an exchange of information 
and experience to further closer relationships be- 
tween Canadians and Americans. 


Drawing from France by a child, age 12, included in 
the children’s art exhibition held at the International 
Red Cross Conference in Toronto this summer. 


Every tourist, says J. R. Kidd, director of the 
Canadian association, in his foreword, has heard of 
Canada’s mountains, her fish and her picturesque 
shoreline; we have won’ some renown for wheat, 
lobster and hockey players; but few think of our 
country as a centre for the arts. This pamphlet should 
help our neighbours realize that we are aware of 
aesthetic and spiritual values, even if some of the 
neighbours smile at our earnest self-consciousness and, 
like Mr. Elliott (elsewhere in this issue of Canadian 
Art) see in the Massey Commission evidence of a 
national adolescence. It should do more, too. As Mr. 
Kidd suggests, it may help groups in the two coun- 
tries “attain some further understanding of the re- 
lationships of citizens and their government in the 
field of arts.” 

Mr. Shea, who is well qualified for the work (he 
has a broad Canadian experience and he has been 
asked by UNFSCO to conduct a world survey of mass 
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series, 


communications) has done a neat job of summarizing 
the Commission’s survey and recommendations. He 
begins with brief biographies of the five Canadians 
whose “privilege and heavy responsibility” it was “to 
examine Canada’s cultural life and suggest steps which 
the federal government might take to improve and 
enrich that side of our lives which is concerned with 
the things of the mind and of the spirit”. He makes 
it clear at the outset—a good thing to do, because 
it is not always understood—that the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission are not law. “They are 
the advice of a group of citizen-experts, to be con- 
sidered by the people and their representatives in 
Parliament.” 

This leaves plenty of follow-up work for organi- 
zations like the Canadian Arts Council and the 
Federation of Canadian Artists. But Mr. Shea doesn’t 
say so. He doesn’t say what Canadians should or 
should not do about the Report. He doesn’t give his 
opinion of the Report itself. His summary is all the 
more useful because he remains objective through- 
out. RA. 


ABSTRACT PAINTING: BACKGROUND AND 
AMERICAN PHASE. By Thomas B. Hess. 164 
pp.; 93 ill. + 12 colour plates. New York: Viking 
Press (Canadian Distributors: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada). $8.75. 

Two opposing points of view regarding American 
abstract painting, particularly in its non-representa- 
tional aspects, are usually put forward: the first, and 
less favourable, declares it to be a tardy provincial 
attempt to revive some experiments which have al- 
ready had their hey-day in Europe; the second praises 
it as “a new interpretation of nature and man” made 
by painters who believe that art is still “an unknown 
world which can be explored only by those willing 
to take risks”, a world “of the imagination 
violently opposed to common sense. . .” but at the 
same time “tragic and timeless”. 

The author of this book advances this second thesis, 
and, in doing so, he makes his points with an admir- 
able sense of historical continuity. He devotes the 
first section of the book to tracing the growth of 
abstractionism throughout most major contemporary 
art, both in Europe and in the United States. His 
analysis, from this point of view, of the achievements 
of Cézanne, Braque, Chagall, Matisse, also various 
Dutch, Italian and German artists and of Americans. 
like Max Weber and Stuart Davis, is full of revealing 
comments. In the second section of the book he 
concentrates upon the contributions of those leaders 
of “the embattled American avant-garde” whom he 
so admires; his favourites here include Robert 
Motherwell, Mark Rothko, Hans Hoffman and Mark 
Tobey. His style” possesses an amiable sophistication. 
but this proves somewhat deceptive, for his explana- 
tions are often involved to the extent that one is 
not always certain that one fully understands the 
subjects of his enthusiasms. Donato W. Bucuanas 
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L OF ART. 


; SCULPTURE - ADVERTISING DESIGN 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA | 


- CERAMICS 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR DIPLOMA 
OR BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 


ENGLISH POPULAR ART. By Margaret Lambert 
and Enid Marx. 102 pp., 52 plates + 8 colour plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text. London and 
New York: B. T. Batsford Ltd. (Canadian Distri- 
butors: Clarke Irwin and Co. Ltd., Toronto). $4.00. 
In a recent review of another work in this field 

Mr. James Laver offers a nice distinction between 

“good Good Art, bad Good Art, good Bad Art, bad 

Bad Art.” 

In the first category he places the acknowledged 
masters from Michelangelo to Matisse, with their 
followers and imitators in the second category. Then 
there are the charming unsophisticated works (Bad 
Art) of amateurs and craftsmen, a category which 
the Misses Lambert and Marx label “Popular Art”. 
On this basis I may describe this as a bad Good Book 
on good Bad Art. It has the superior style of a Bats- 
ford publication but contains a curiously inconse- 
quential text and assortment of illustrations—some of 
which are selected from the category of bad Bad 
Art. It is rather like the attic of an old gentleman's 
house filled with the whimsical miscellanea of a life- 
time’s collecting. The authors have not yet succeeded 
in cataloguing and presenting their material so as to 
make it intelligible. We pick our way through stone- 
ware bottles, rocking-horses and toy theatres only 
to stumble into weathercocks, quilting and “maidens’ 
garlands” and trip over old tombstones, dolls, snuff- 
boxes and slipware. It is fascinating but confusing. 

These unsophisticated artifacts are a genuine reve- 
lation of the interests, talents, imagery and humour 
of simple English people. They remind us that we 


are too inclined to be dazzled by the exceptional 
works of the great masters and overwhelmed by the 
fearful competence of machine production. 

Even though our mechanical age has repressed the 
homemade crafts, yet we, too, have our popular art 
in the form of “modernistic” radio-cabinets, home- 
builders architecture, the curious whimsies of auto- 
mobile design and also the Comics. These are our 
own vernacular and as legitimate a subject of serious 
study as the works of our leading painters and the 
objects selected for the Design Index. But they are 
only popular art in the sense that they are a response 
to popular taste. Our own search for “Canadian 
handicrafts” has tended to induce a tutored and 
“arty” style to please its patrons. Pure amateur 
creation is now sufficiently rare that Grandma Moses 
and I have been encouraged to hope that our inept 
sketches may be collectors’ items of Bad Art when 
de Tonnancour has been forgotten. 

This is, 1 suppose, the real meaning of the revival 
of interest in Popular Art and Children’s Art. The 
more innocent the craftsman the more his work 
seems to be invested with some individual humour 
and unconscious charm. We can all play in the 
minor league of Bad Art and enjoy ourselves. The 
miscellaneous objects recorded and _ illustrated by 
Margaret Lambert and Enid Marx have this in com- 
mon—a lack of solemnity and that fumbling pleasure 
in creation which seemed to come spontaneously out 
of the Middle Ages but which we have lost through 
the progress of civilization. People used not to take 
themselves so seriously. Humpnrey Carver 
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When in Britain, visit 


GIMPEL Fils 
| GALLERIES 


South Molton Street, London, W.1.  Tel.: MAYFAIR 3720 


Impressionists and Ecole de Paris: 
P. BONNARD DEGAS CHAGALL 
BOUDIN R.DUFY G. ROUAULT 

MONET M. UTRILLO ETC. 


Om 


also Contemporary British Artists: 


J. ALDER W. L. LE BROCQUY 
L. CHADWICK “SCOTTIE” WILSON 
P. LANYON R. ADAMS G. CLARKE ETC 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


Continental Galleries 


FINE PAINTINGS 


MONTREAL 


THESE ARE CRUCIAL DAYS 
FOR THE ARTS IN CANADA 


Add your voice to a unified drive by joining 
as soon as possible your local or regional 
branch of the F.C.A. and remember to write 
your M.P. endorsing the Canada Council, the 
enlarged National Gallery & Art Scholarships 


as recommended by 


THE MASSEY REPORT 


National Secretary, Mrs. E. Bakewell, 32 Fell 
Avenue South, Vancouver, B.C. 


THE FEDERATION OF 
CANADIAN ARTISTS 


OMMERCIAL ART 
RAWING & PAINTING 
ESIGN & CRAFTS 


Cc 
D 
D 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


590 Hamilton St., Vancouver, B.C., Principal Fred A. Amess 


Artists Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or—just practice—. 


Weekly drawing and painting classes, after- 
noons or evenings under expert instructors. 


School open 
SEPTEMBER to JUNE 


519 Jarvis Sr. Toronto 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

It is with deep regret that the artists and art lovers 
in Montreal have learned of the failure of the Council 
of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts to renew the 
contract of Robert Tyler Davis, who had been the 
first permanent Director of the Museum. Since his 
arrival in the city, in 1947, Mr. Davis had been a 
source of vital inspiration for the whole artistic world 
in Canada’s largest city. Through a notable series of 
initiatives, in a remarkably short period of time, he 
succeeded in transforming this institution into a living 
force in the cultural life of the community and his 
work had gained the wholehearted support of the 
varied groups in the city—English, French and Jew- 
ish. For the first time in the history of Montreal, 
Montrealers felt that they had a museum which was 
designed to serve their own interests instead of being 
a mere annex to the more exclusive private clubs of 
the city. Montreal is producing much vigorous work 
in all branches of the fine arts, and, after 1947, the 
work of local artists of all schools was given a 
prominence on the walls of the Museum in a way 
that had never been the case before the advent of 
Mr. Davis. There is no doubt that Mr. Davis could 
have accomplished even more during this brief five 
years, if it had not been for the hampering and 
obstructing influence of the Museum Council which 
was completely at variance with Mr. Davis on the 
question of the aims and the functions of that 
institution. The action of the Council in letting Mr. 
Davis go without the knowledge or approval of the 
members has aroused widespread popular dissatis- 
faction in many quarters in the city which has been 
reflected in numerous letters to the daily press and 
in other forms. More than anything else this inci- 
dent has shown the need for a basic shake-up in the 
whole administration of the Museum, in order to 
make it into a genuine civic institution which will 
be run along the lines that Mr. Davis desired for the 
benefit of the great mass of the population and not 
to satisfy the whims of a small, reactionary-minded 
and autocratic group. It is to be hoped that the 
new director who has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Davis—Mr. John Steegman—the former keeper of 
the Department of Art at the National Museum of 
Wales—will receive a warmer welcome from the 
Council and that, in his efforts to carry out his legi- 
timate functions as a Museum director, will not go 
through the same set of unfortunate experiences 
which his predecessor suffered. But his position is 
bound to be a very difficult one in the face of the 
basic conflict on the subject of the administration of 
the Museum between the governing group on the 
Museum Council and the great body of art lovers 
and artists in the city. 

It is to be hoped, for the future well-being both 
of the Museum and of the city, that reforms can be 
pushed through, during the next few years, which 
will give representatives of the city of Montreal and 
of the English, French and Jewish communities in 


the city, a larger voice in the Museum administra- 
tion. If this does not occur and if the Museum fails 
to secure adequate financial aid from the city of 
Montreal and trom the province of Quebec, it may 
be eventually forced to close its doors, because of 
lack of funds and of popular support. 

Beatrice I. Marter (Lady Marler) 

L. J. Barceto, Q.C. 

Jacques Rousseau 

(Director, Montreal Botanical Gardens) 


Dear Sir: 

Speaking for both myself and John Crabtree, we 
are very flattered indeed to have the Ciba “Dyestuffs 
for Leather” advertisement credited to our efforts. 
However, though several other pieces of Ciba adver- 
tising bearing our names were exhibited, we were not 
responsible for this particular item. Credit should 
read as follows:—Art Director: Henry Eveleigh. 
Artist: Gérard Caron. Congratulations on an other- 
wise comprehensive article. |“New Patterns in Cana- 
dian Advertising” by Carl Dair]. 

Arnotp L. Barkes, 
Montreal 


CONTRIBUTORS 

H. Peter Oberlander is Assistant Professor of 
Planning and Design in the School of Architecture, 
University of British Columbia. 

Joseph A. Baird came to Canada from the United 
States several years ago to join the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology at the University of 
Toronto. He is a graduate of Harvard University. 

Eric Newton, who visited Canada and gave a series 
of art lectures here in 1937, is the art critic of the 
Manchester Guardian and the author, among other 
books, of a recently published volume on Tintoretto. 

Fred Lasserre, who has written previously for this 
magazine, is head of the School of Architecture, 
University of British Columbia. 

Paul Arthur edited and published Here and Now 
in Toronto before leaving for Europe. He is now on 
the staff of Graphis in Zurich, Switzerland. 

George Elliott, who is in the advertising business, 
bases his article on discussions with his artist friends 
in Toronto. 


Mexico’s 
Instituto Allende 


For a truly unique fall and winter of study in 
arts and crafts—Ideal climate, superb setting 
and amazingly low cost! 

For an illustrated prospectus write to: 


STIRLING DICKINSON, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, 
San MiGuet ALLENDE, GrTo., MExIco 
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**PRESAFIX”’ 


for Mural Paintings 
prepared by REEVES 


PERMANENT PRESERVATION 


Reeves’ “Presafix”, the new Fixatif will permanently 
preserve your mural paintings on Plaster, Concrete, 
Wood, Glass, Plastic, Metal, Stone, or Brick surfaces 
and will make them resistant to fumes and dis- 
colouration. The charm of the “Presafix’’ method 
of painting is its transparency. It looks like true 
fresco, but is more suited to a bad climate and 
more washable. 

A special range of MURAL POWDER COLOURS has been produced by Reeves for use with the 
“Presafix” method which was evolved by Mrs. Angela Latham, the well known Mural Artist. Leaflet 
No. 78 gives prices and further information on this interesting subject and will be supplied free 


upon request. 


REEVES & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


496 Gilbert Avenue Toronto 10, Ont. 


Masters and Moderns 


Since its inception in the year 1893 The Studio has consistently championed 
the unknown artist while viewing his work in perspective with that of the great 
masters. The pages of The Studio present a rich and varied scene, enlivened by 


art in its many applied forms. 


The illustrations are superbly rendered in black and white and full colour. 


Current exhibitions in Paris and London are regularly visited by its correspondents. 


Ask your bookseller to order you a copy or write to us for illustrated prospectus 


THE STUDIO LIMITED 66 CHANDOS PLACE "LONDON WC2 
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FINE ORIGINALS | 


FOR EVERY HOME 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


When visiting Toronto, the artist and the layman alike find 
enjoyment and inspiration in the interesting collection of 
contemporary and 19th century 
art, displayed in 

our Fine Art Galleries. 


Fine Art Golleries 
Eaton's - College Street 
Second Floor 


5 
EA O N CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION 
STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


+ THE RUNGE PRESS LIMITED |, 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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GRUMBACHEER, 


Cant Streak’ 


for 


GRUMBACHER DESIGNERS’ COLOR is rich, 
brilliant, opaque water color for use by de- 
signers, illustrators and commercial artists. 
Finely ground for use in the air brush, brush 
or ruling pen. Will take evenly and smoothly 
on illustration board, bristol board, water 


color paper and other art surfaces. 


Fashion artists, textile and packaging design- 
ers will especially appreciate the “fashion- 
wise” color assortment available to them in 
this extensive line. Ease of application, due 
to the “Can’t Streak” formulation unique in 


these colors, and the economy afforded by 


these large tubes, makes them popular with 


artists doing commercial art and poster work. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


Write for Free Color Chart 


64 Princess Street 


GOUACHE 
TEMPERA: 


OPAQUE WATER COLOR 


BRUSH @ PEN ® AIR BRUSH 


POSTER 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON 
BENGAL ROSE 
BLACK 
BLUE 
(Symphonic Blue) 
BRILLIANT CARMINE RED 
(Symphonic Red) 
BRILLIANT GREEN 
BRILLIANT PURPLE 
(Symphonic Red Violet) 
BRILLIANT VIOLET 
(Symphonic Violet) 
BROWN LIGHT 
BURNT SIENNA 
COBALT BLUE 
COCOA BROWN 
DEEP UMBER 
FLAME RED 
(Symphonic Red Orange) 
FLESH COLOR 
FOREST GREEN 
GRAY 
GREEN DEEP 
(Symphonic Green) 
GREEN LIGHT 
(Symphonic Yellow Green) 
LEMON YELLOW 
(Symphonic Yellow) 


ACTUAL SIZE 
Vil TUBE 


x 4” Tubes 
35¢ each 


OLIVE GREEN 

ORANGE 
(Symphonic Orange) 

PEACOCK BLUE 
(Symphonic Blue Green) 

PERSIAN ORANGE 

PRUSSIAN BLUE 

PAW SIENNA 

RAW UMBER 

RED LIGHT 

ROSE 

SCARLET RED 

SEA GREEN 

SEPIA 

TURQUOISE BLUE DEEP 

TURQUOISE BLUE LIGHT 

ULTRAMARINE BLUE 
(Symphonic Blue Violet) 

VERMILION 

WINE RED 

YELLOW DEEP 
(Symphonic Yellow Orange) 

YELLOW LIGHT 

YELLOW MEDIUM 

YELLOW OCHRE 


WHITE... 
Size X (i x ou") tubes. 


GRUMBACHER 


OF CANADA, LTD. 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
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